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HERE SHALL YOUNG GENIUS WING HIS EAGLE FLIGHT, RICH DEW-DROPS SHAKING FROM HIS PLUMES OP LIGHT. 









































































among the negro slaves in his kitchen. 
The Captain’s wrath was magnified, by the stran- 


“ But when the hour of trouble comes to the mind or the body — | their old commander blew his stiffest gale, as the 
and when the hour of death comes, that comes to high and low.—Oh, " . . z 
my leddy, then it is ‘na what we hae dune for oursells, but what we sailors were wont to term his blustering passions, | 
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TALES. | Captain, whom forty years of absolute power had { Oxford; thither he conveyed the qe ate girl, and 
rendered as despotic as a Turkish Pacha. When pages her to the rank of a common servant, 





bae dune for others, that we think on maist pleasantly.” —=—_—_—_| Will could, they said, sing him into a calm. Will, | ger’s persisting in refusing to disclose the motive of 
. ? of course, became a doting prize to the whole ship’s her deception, to reveal her family, or even to tell 
MODERN CHIVALRY. company. They said he was a trim built lad, too’ her name. Her new acquaintance were at a loss 





neat and delicate a piece of workmanship for the | what to call her, till the Captain’s daughter, who 
stormy sea. They laughed at his slender fingers, had been on a visit to Philadelphia, and seen the 
Tue assertion that a tale is founded on fact, is a) fitter to manage threads than ropes; passed many || Winter’ s Tale performed there, bestowed on her 
pious fraud of story tellers, too stale to impose on| jokes upon his soft blue eyes and fair round cheeks; the pretty appellation of Hermione’s lost child, 
any but the very young or very credulous. We) and, in their rough language, expressed Sir Toby’s  Perdita. 
hope, therefore, not to be suspected of resorting to, prayer, that “‘ Jupiter in his next commodity of hair, | The captain, a common case, was the severest 
an expedient that would expose our poverty with-| would send the boy a beard.”” In the main, Will! gugerer by his own passions. His wife complained 
out relieving it, when we declare that the leading) bore their jokes without flinching, and returned hat his « venture,” as she provokingly styled poor 
incidents of the following tale are true—that they! them with even measure ; but sometimes when they Perdita, was a useless burden on her household— 
form, in that district of country where some of the, verged to rudeness, his rising blush, or a tear steal-| « 4 fine lady born and bred, like feathers, and flow- 
circumstances transpired, a favourite and well-au- ing from his downcast eye, expressed an instinctive ers and French goods, pretty to look at, but fit for 
thenticated tradition—and that our hero boasts, in and unsullied modesty, whose appeal touched the yo yse in the world.” The Captain’s daughters 
the well-earned self-complacency, that there is no best feelings of these coarse men. partly instigated by compassion, and partly by the 
name better known than his from Cape May to the! The ship made a prosperous voyage, and in due striking contrast betweeen the delicate graces of the 
Head of Elk !~—That name, however honourable as’ time arrived off the American coast. It is a com- stranger, and their own buxom beauty, incessantly 
it is, must be suppressed, and we here honestly beg! mon custom with sailors to greet the sight of land teased their father to send her back to her own 
the possessor’s pardon for compelling him, for the with a sacrifice to Bacchus. The natural and legal- country ; and neighbours and acquaintances were for 
first time in his life, to figure under false colours. | ized revel was as extravagant on this as it usually ever letting fall some observation on the beauty of 
In the year seventeen hundred and sixty-eight an_ is on similar occasions. The Captain, with unwonted the girl, or some allusion to her story, that was as a 
American vessel, lying in the Thames, and bound good humour, dealt out the liquor most liberally to spark of fire to the Captain’s gunpowder temper. 
to Oxford, a small sea-port on the eastern shore of the crew, and bade William sing them his best songs. Weeks and months rolled heavily on without a 
Maryland, was hailed by a boat containing a youth, Will obeyed, and song after song, and glass after gawn of hope to poor Perdita. She was too young 
who, on presenting himself to the Captain, stated glass, carried them, as they said, far above high ang inexperienced herself to contrive any mode of 
that he had a fancy fora sailor’s life, and offered bis water mark. Their language and manners became relief, and no one was likely to undertake volunta- 
services for twe years, on the simple condition of intolerable to William, and he endeavoured to steal rily the difficult enterprise of rescuing her from her 
kind treatment. The Captain, though himself a) away, with the intention of hiding himself in the thraldom. Her condition was thus forlorn, when 
coarse, illiterate man, perceived in the air and lan- cabin, till the revel was over. One of the sailors hey story came to the ears of Frank Stuart, a gal- 
guage of the lad indications of good breeding, and suspecting his design, caught him rudely and swore jant young sailor on board the Hazard, a vessel ly 
deeming him some disobedient child, or possibly a he would detain him in his arms. William strug- ing in the stream off Oxford, and on the eve of sail 
runaway apprentice, declined receiving him. But gled, freed himself, and darted down the companion jng for Cowes, in the Isle of Wight. Frank stood 
William Herion, as he called himself, was so ear-, way, the men following and shouting. The Cap- deservedly high in the confidence of his commander, 
nest in his solicitations and engaging in his manners, tain stood at the entrance of the cabin door. Wil- and on Sunday, the day preceding that appointed 
and the Captain, withal, in pressing need of a cabin- liam sunk down, at his feet, terrified and exhausted, for the departure of the ship, he obtained leave to 
boy, that he waved his scruples, quieted his con- and screamingi “ protect me—oh! for the love of ‘go on shore. His youthful imagination was excited 
science with the old opiate, that it was best not to| heaven, protect me.” by the story of the oppressed stranger, and he stroll- 
be more nice than wise, and without inquiring too| The Captain demanded the occasion of the uproar, ed along the beach in the direction of her master’s 
¢uriously into the boy’s right of self-disposal, drew and ordered the men to stand back. They, however, plantation, and saw at no great distance from him a 
up some indentures, by which he entitled himself to | stimulated to reckless courage, and, in sight of land) young female sitting on a bench beneath a tree. She 
two years’ service. and independence, no longer feared his authority, leaned her head against its trunk, with an air of de- 
The boy was observed for the first day to wear a and they swore that they would not be baulked of jectedness and abstraction, that encouraged the 
froubled countenance. His eye glanced around with’ their frolic. Poor Will, already feeling their hands young man to hope he had already attained his ob- 
incessant restlessness, as if in eager search of some upon him, clung in terror to the Captain, and one ject. As he approached nearer, the girl started from 
expected object. While the ship glided down the fear overcoming another, confessed that his mascu- | her musings, and would have retreated to the house, 
Thames, he gazed on the shore, as if he looked for line dress was a disguise, and wringing his liands,| but euddenly inspired by her beauty and youth, with 
some signal on which his life depended, and when | with shame and anguish, supplicated protection as |a resolution to devote himself to her service, he be- 
she passed Gravesend, the last point of embarkation, | a helpless girl. sought her to stop for one instant and listen to him. 
he wept convulsively. The Captain believed him! The sailors, touched with remorse and pity, re- She turned and gazed at him, as if she would have 
to be disturbed with remorse of conscience; the | treated; but the brutal captain spurned the trem- perused his heart. Frankness and truth were writ 
sailors, that these heart-breakings were lingerings | bling supplicant with his foot, swearing round oath ten on his face by the finger of heaven. She could 
for his native land, and all hinted their rude conso-| that it was the first.time he had been imposed on, | not fear any impertinence from him, and farther, as- 
Jations. Soothed by their friendly efforts, or per- | and it should be the last. Unfortunately, the old |sured by his respectful manner, when he added, “4 
haps following the current of youth, that naturally! man, priding himself on his sagacity, was as confi- have something particular to say to you—but we 
flows to happiness, William soon became tranquil,! dent of his own infallibility as the most devoted must luff and bear away, fer we are in too plain 
and sometimes even gay.@He kept, as the sailors Catholic is of the Pope’s. This was his last voyage, |sight of the look-out there,” and he pointed to the 
said, on the fair weather side of the Captain, a tes-| and after playing Sir Oracle, for forty years, to have | house—she smiled, and followed him to a more se 
ty, self-willed old man, who loved but three things) been palpably deceived—incontrovertibly outwit- | cluded part of the grounds. As soon as he was sure 
in the world—his song, his glass, and his own way.| ted, by a girl of fifteen, was a mortification that his |of being beyond observation, “ do you wish,” he 
All that has been fabled of the power of music| | vanity could not brook. He swore he would have || asked, with professional directness, * to return t 
over stones and brutes, was surpassed by the effect! bis revenge, and most strictly did he perform his old England %” 
of the lad’s melting voice on the icy heart of the!\vow. He possessed a plantation in the vicinity of | She could not speak, but she clasped her hands 
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and the tears gushed like an opened fountain from 
her eyes.—‘* You need not say any more—you need 
not say any more,” he exclaimed, for he felt every 
tear to be a word spoken to his heart. —* If you will 
trust me,” he continued, “ I swear, and so God help 
me as I speak the truth, I will treat you as if you 
were my sister. Our ship sails to-morrow moming 
at day-light, make a tight bundle of your rigging, 
and meet me at twelve o’clock to-night at the gate 
of the plantation. Will you trust me?” 

** Heaven has sent you to me,”’ replied the poor 
girl, her face brightening with hope, “ and I will 
not fear to trust you.”’ 

They then separated, Perdita to make her few 


| The vessel proceeded on her voyage. Frank re- 
quested the captain’s permission to swing a ham- 
mock along aside his birth, on the pretence that the 
‘birth was rendered damp and unwholesome by a 
leak in the deck above it. This reasonable peti- 
tion was, of course, granted, and when night had 
closed watchful eyes, and dropped her friendly veil, 
s0 essential to the clandestine enterprises of the 
most ingenious, Frank rescued Perdita from a posi- 
,tion, in which she had saffered not only the incon- 
| Veniences, but the terrors of an African slave ; and 
wrapping her in his own dread-naught, and drawing 
his watch-cap over her bright luxuriant hair, he 


conducted her past the open door of the Captain’s | 


a — SST 
suspicion, and Stuart, perceiving it, would contract 
, his brow and compress his lips, in a way that betray- 
fled how hard he strove with his rising passion. The 
| difficulty of concealment was daily increasing, as 
one after another of his messmates, either from some 
, inevitable accident, or from a communication be- 
coming necessary on his part, obtained possession of 
| his secret. But his ascendency over them was com 
| plete, and by threats, or persuasions, he induced 
|| them all to promise inviolable secrecy. There is 
} an authority in a determined spirit, to which men na- 
‘turally do homage. It is heaven’s own charter of a 
| power, to which none can refuse submission. 
| Frank never permitted his comrades to approach 


preparations, and Frank to contrive the means of  State-room, and past his sleeping companions, to his | Perdita, or to speak a word to her ; but in the depths 


executing his romantic enterprise. 

Precisely at the appointed hour the parties met at 
the place of rendezvous. Perdita was better fur- 
nished for her voyage than could have been antici- 
pated from the durance she had suffered. A short 
notice, and a scant ward-robe, were never known to 
oppose one obstacle to a heroine’s compassing sea 


and land ; but as we have dispensed with the facili- | 


ties of fiction, we are bound to account for Perdita’s 
being in possession of the necessaries of life, and it 
as due to the Captain’s daughter to state, that her 
feminine sympathy had moved her, from time to 
time, to grant generous supplies to Perdita, which 
our heroine did not fail to acknowledge on going 
away, by a letter, enclosing a valuable ring. 

A few whispered sentences of caution, assurance, 
and gratitude, were reciprocated by Frank and Per- 
dita, as they bent their hasty steps to the landing- 
place, where he had left his boat; and when he 
had handed her into it, and pushed from the shore 
on to his own element, he felt the value of the trust 
which this beautiful young creature had reposed in 
him. Never in the days of knightly deeds was there 
a sentiment of purer chivalry, than that which in- 
spired the determined resolution and romantic de- 
votion of the young sailor. He was scarcely twenty, 
the age of fearless*project and self-confidence. How 
soon is the one checked by disappointment; the other 
fiumbled by experience of the infirmity of human 
virtue ! 

Stuart had not confided his designs to any of his 
shipmates. He was therefore obliged warily to ap- 
@roach the ship, and to get on board with the least 
possible noise. He had just time to secrete Perdita 
amidst bales of tobacco, in the darkest place in the 
hold of the vessel, when a call of “ all hands on 
deck,” summoned him to duty. He was foremost 
at his post, and all was stir and bustle to get the ves- 
6el under way. The sails were hoisted; the anchor 
weighed; and all in readiness, when a signal was 
Meard from the shore, and presently a boat, filled 
with men, was seen approaching. ‘The men proved 
to be Perdita’s master, a sheriff, and his attendants. 
They produced a warrant empowering them to 
search the vessel. The old Captain affirmed that 
the girl had been seen on the preceding day, talk- 
ing with a young spark, who was known to have 
come on shore from the Hazard. In his fury he 
foamed at the mouth, swore he would have the run- 
away dead or alive, and that her aider and abettor 
should be given over to condign punishment. The 
master of the Hazard declared, that if any of his 
amen were found guilty, he would resign thein to the 
dealing of !and law, and to prove that if there were 
a plot, he was quite innocent, he not only freely 
abandoned his vessel t the search, but himself was 
most diligent in the inquest. The men were called 
up, confronted and examined; not one appeared 
more cool and unconcerned than Frank Stuart, and 
after every inquiry, after ransacking, as they be- 
lieved, every possible place of concealment, the pur- 
suers were compelled to withdraw, battled and dis- 
appointed 


own birth; then whispering to her, ‘‘ that she was 
as safe as a ship in harbour.” he gave her some 
bread and a glass of wine, for which he had bartered 
his allowance of spirits, and laid himself down in 
his own hammock, to the companionship of such 
thoughts as are ministering angels about the pillow 
of the virtuous. 

The following day a storm arose—a storm still re- 
membered as the most terrible and disastrous that 
ever occurred in Chesapeake Bay. There were 
several passengers of consequence on board the 
Hazard, among others two deacons, who were go- 
ing to the mother country to receive orders—for 
then we of the colonies, who have since taken all 
rights into our own hands, dared not exercise the 
rights God had given us, without the assent of the 
Lords Bishops. Night came on, the storm increased, 
and then, when the ship was in extremity, when 
death howled in every blast, when the “ timid 
shrieked, and the brave stood still’’—then was the 
unwearied activity, the exhaustless invention, and 
the unconquerable resolution of Frank Stuart, the 
last human support and help of the unhappy crew. 
The master of the Hazard was advanced in life, and 


| of the night, when the mate’s and the old captain’s 
| senses were locked in sleep, he would bring her 
forth to breathe the fresh air. Seated on the gun 
wale, she would bestow on him the only reward in 
i her gift—the treasures of her sweet voice; and 
|| Frank said the winds sat still in the sails to listen 
| There were times when not a human soul was heard 
|in the ship, when these two beings, borne gently on 
| by the tides in mid ocean, felt as if they were alone 
in the universe. 
| It was at such times that Frank felt an irrepressi 
| ble curiosity to know something more of the myste- 
rious history of Perdita, whose destiny, heaven, he 
believed, had committed to his honour; and once 
he ventured to introduce the topic nearest his heart, 
| by saying, “ you bade me call you Perdita, but I do 
not like the name ; it puts me too much in mind of 
| those rhodomantade novels, that turn the girls’ heads 
and set them a sailing, as it were, without chart ex 
compass, in quest of unknown worlds.’’—He hesi 
tated ; it was evident he had betaken himself to a 
figure, to avoid an explicit declaration of his wishes ; 
| after a moment’s pause, he added—“ it suits me best 
| to be plain spoken—it is not the name that I object 


unwearied by the usuai feebleness and timidity of to so much, but—but, hang it—I think you know 


age. He had but just enough presence of mind 

left to estimate the masterly conduct of young 

Stuart, and he abandoned the command of the ves- 

sel to him, and retired to what is too often a last re- 
| source—to prayers with the churchmen. 


| Once or twice Stuart disappeared from the deck, | 


ran to whisper a word of encouragement to his 
trembling charge, and then returned with renewed 
vigour to his duty. Owing, under Providence, to 
his exertions, the Hazard rode out a storm, which 
filled the seamen’s annals with many a tale of terror. 


Gratitude is too apt to rest in second causes, in the | 


visible means of deliverance, and perhaps an undue 
portion was now felt towards the intrepid youth. 
The passengers lavished their favours on him—they 
supplied his meals with the most delicate wines 
and fruits, and the choicest viands from their own 
stores ; he, with the superstition, characteristic of his 
profession, firmly believed that heaven had sent the 
storm to unlock their hearts to him, and thus afford 
him the means of furnishing Perdita with dainties 
suited to her delicate appetite, so that she fared, as 
he afterwards boasted, like the daughter of a king 
in her father’s palace. 

Stuart was kept in a state of perpetual alarm by 
the mate of the vessel. He knew that this fellow, 
one of those imbeciles, that bend like a reed before 

‘a strong blast, had been hostile to him ever since 
‘the storm, when the accidental superiority of his 
station had been compelled to bow to Frank’s supe- 
rior genius. He was aware that the mate had, by 
malicious insinuations, estranged the captain from 
him, and he was but too certain that he should have 
nothing to hope, if his secret were discovered. by 
jthis base man. Perhaps this apprehension gave him 
san air of unwonted constraint in the presence of his 
enemy ; certain it is the mate’s eye often rested on 
Uhim with an expression of eager watchfalness and 


Frank Stuart now, well enough to trust him with 
your real name.” 

The unhappy girl cast down her eyes, and said 
“that Perdita suited her better than any othe 
| name.” 

** Then you will not trust me ?”’ 

“* Say not so, my noble generous friend,”’ she ex 
claimed—* trust you !—have I not trusted you !— 
you know that I would trust you with any thing that 
was my own—but my name—my father’s name, | 
have forfeited by my folly.” 
| Oh no—that you shall not say—a brave ship is 
not run down with a light breeze, and a single folly 
of a young girl cannot sink a good name—a folly ! 
he continued, thus indirectly pushing his inquiries 
‘* if it is a folly, it’s a common one—there’s many 2 
stouter heart than yours that’s tried to face a gale ot 
love, and been obliged to bear about and scud be 
fore the wind.” 

“ Who told you t—how did you uiscover 1’’—de 
manded Perdita, in a hurried, alarmed manner. 

Frank’s generous temper disdained to surprise the 

unwary girl into confidence, and he immediately 
surrendered the advantage he had gained.—** No 
body has told me,” Le said—I have discovered no 
thing—I only guessed, as the Yankees say—now 
wipe away your tears—the sea wants no more salt 
water, and believe me, Frank Stuart has not suc! 
woman’s spirit in him, that he cannot rest content 
without knowing a secret 
In spite of Frank’s manly resolution, he did after 
wards repeatedly intimiite the longings of his cur! 
osity, but they were always met with such unaffect 
jed distress on the part of Perdita, that he said he 
i/had not the heart to press them. 
! As the termination of the voyage approached. 
Stuart became more intensely anxious lest his secret 
should be discovered. The mildest consequence 
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would be, that he should forfeit his wages. That | « And 80, my pretty miss,” he said, “ you fear no- || checked by a second thought, and rushed from the 
he cared not for—like Goldsmith’s poor soldier, he thing where this fellow is?—I can tell you, for all steerage to the cabin. All was perfect stillness 
eould lie on a bare board, and thank God he was so| that he may boast, and you may believe, he is 'there—the passengers had retired to their beds 
well off. “ While he had youth and health,” he neither master nor mate yet, and please the Lord, The captain was sitting by the table ; he had been 
said, “ and there was a ship afloat on the wide sea, | I’ll prove as much to him this very night.” reading, but his book had fallen to the floor, his 
he was provided for.” But his companions, who | “ And how will you prove it?” asked Frank, in head had sunk on his breast, and he was in a pro- 
had been true to him, might forfeit their pay ; for by a voice which, though as calm as he could make it, found sleep. The light shone full on his weather 
their fidelity to him, they had in some measure be-| resembled the low growl of a bull-dog before he beaten face—on large uncouth features—on lines 
come his accessaries. But he found consolation springs on his victim. deepened to furrows—and muscles stiffened by time 
even under this apprehension ; “ the honest lads,” “I'll prove it, my lad, by telling the whole story Never was there an aspect more discouraging to one 
he said, “‘ would soon make a full purse empty, but |of your smuggled goods to the captain. A pretty who needed mercy; and poor Perdita stood trem 
the memory of a good action was a treasure gold | piece of work this, to be carried on under the nose bling before him, and close to him, and dared not 
could not pay—a treasure that would stick by them of your officers. Its no better than a mutiny ; for could not speak. She heard a footstep approach 
for ever—a treasure for the port of heaven.’’ There I'll warrant it, the whole ship’s crew are leagued ing, still her tongue was glucd to the roof of hex 
was, however, one apprehended evil, for which his | with you.” } mouth. Then she heard her name pronounced in a 
philosophy offered no antidote. Stuart reined in his passions, and condescended |! low whisper ; and turning, she saw Stuart then 
He was sure the captain would deem it his duty, to expostulate. He represented to the mate that beckoning most earnestly to her. She shook her 
er make it his will, (even Frank’s slight knowledge he could gain nothing by giving information to | head, signed to him to withdraw, and laid her hand 
ef human nature told him that will and duty were the captain. He described, with his simple elo-|| on the captain’s shoulder There was but one way 
two convertible terms,) to return the fugitive to her quence, the oppression the poor girl had already! to thwart her intentions; and Frank’s was not 
soi-disant master in Maryland. Nothing could ex-, suffered ; the cruelty of disappointing her present , hesitating spirit—he sprang forward and caught hes 
ceed the vigilance with which he watched every , hopes, just as they were on the point of being real-| in his arms; and before the old man had rubbed his 
movement and turn that threatened a detection, or ized, for the ship was not more than twerty-four eyes fairly open, Perdita was again safe in the 
the ingenuity with which he evaded every circum- hours’ sail from Cowes; he appealed to his compas- | steerage. 
stance that tended to it—but, alas! the race is not lsion, his generosity, his manliness, but in vain ; he 
always to the swift, nor the battle to the strong. _| found no accessible point. The mean pride of hav- ENGLISH AND HEBREW PROVERBS 
One night when it was blowing a gale, a particu-| ing discovered the secret, and the pleasure of hum-|| ~~. ——-—-- a 
lar was wanted, which the mate remembered to bling Stuart, mastered every good feeling of the) ‘ Kissing goes by favour.”’—This proverb is a re 
have stowed away in the steerage. Frank eagerly) mate, if indeed he possessed any, and he tumed | flection upon partiality, where particular marxs 1 
offered to search for it, but the mate was certain |)away, saying, with a sort of chuckling exultation,| kindness and bounty are bestowed on persons who 
that no one but himself could find it, and taking a) “ that he should go and do his duty.” are favourites, whether they deserve it or not; while 
lantern, he went in quest of it. Frank followed) ‘ Stop,” cried Frank, grasping his arm with a persons more meritorious are neglected. But this 
him, with fear and trembling. He has since been’ gripe that threatened to crush it. ‘Stop and hear | will be, where persons are led more by humour than 
in many a desperate sea-fight, but he declares he me—I swear by him that made me, if you dare so by judgment. “ To have respect of persons is no 
never felt so much like a coward as at that moment.) much as to hint, by word, look, or movement, the, good.” 
The mate’s irritable humour had been somewhat secret you have discovered here, you shall not cum- “ Cut your coat according to your cloth.””—This 
stirred by Frank’s persisting in his offer, to go for ber the earth another day—day, said I, no, not an’ proverb advises persons of all ranks to balance ac 
the rope, and when he turned, and saw him at his hour; I'll send you to the devil as swift asa cannon counts between their expenses and their income, and 
heels, he asked him angrily, “ what he was dogging ball ever went to the mark—look,”’ he continued, not let their vanity lead them, as we say, to outrun 
him for?’—* The ship rolls so heavily,” replied tearing away the curtain he had just drawn before the constable. ‘‘ The wisdom of the prudent is to 
Frank, in a subdued tone, “ that I thought you Perdita, ‘ could any thing short of the malice of Sa-, understand his way ” 
might want me to hold the lantern for you.”” Frank’s tan himself contrive to harm such helpless inno-| “ Faint heart never won a fair lady "—This prv 
unwonted meekness quite conciliated the mate, and cence as that!—Do you hear me ?”—he added in a_ verb is an incentive to constancy and resolution ui ay 
though he rejoined, “ I think I have been used to voice that outroared the storm—‘“In God’s name honourable undertaking, having a more extensive 
the rolling of a ship a little longer than you, young look at me, and see I am in earnest!” meaning than the one expressed It intimates the 
man,” he spoke good naturedly, and Frank ventured) The mate had no doubt to satisfy, he trembled injuriousness of being low spirited and despairing ; 
to proceed. like an aspen leaf, in vain he essayed to raise his as dejection of mind will, in all probability, preven; 
Most fortunately, as Frank thought, the mate di-| eyes, the passion that glared in Frank’s face, and success, as it enervates or enfeebles the whole ene: 
rected his steps to the side of the ship opposite Per- dilated his whole figure, affected the trembling) gy of man. Irresolution unfits us to meet difficulties ; 
dita ; but making a little circuit in his return, he pas- wretch like a stroke of the sun. He reeled in | but courage conquers those which at first appear in 
sed between Frank’s hammock and Perdita’s birth. Frank’s iron grasp; his abject fear changed Stuart’s surmountable. “‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
At this moment the poor lad’s heart, as he after- wrath to contempt, and giving him an impulse that do, do it with thy might ” 
wards averred, stopped beating. The ship rolled sent him quite out of the door, returned to soothe | “‘ If youtrust before you try, you may repent before 
on that side, and the mate catching hold of the birth , Perdita with the assurance that they had nothing to you die.”—This proverbial distich presents a good 
to save himself from falling, exclaimed, “In hea-) tear from the “ cowardly dog.’’ She was coniound- | lesson of caution and circumspection, not to choose 
ven’s name what lazy devil is here, when every hand | ed with terror, but much more frightened by the ve- a friend rashly or make persons our confidants, by 
is wanted on deck;’’ and raising his lantern to hemence of Stuart’s passion than by the threats of entrusting them with our secrets and private con 
identify the supposed delinquent sailor, he disco-| the mate. She had always seen her protector more cerns, before we have proved their integrity. It is 
vered the beautiful girl. For a moment he was) like an unobstructed stream along its course, in calm also a good caution against making a purchase upon 
dumb with amazement; but soon recalling the! and silent power. Now he was the torrent, thatno the representations of others, without ascertaining 
search at Oxford, the whole truth flashed upon him: human force could control or direct. whether the things are equal in value to that which 
he turned to Frank, and shaking his fistinhis face,, She saw before her calamities far worse than any jis given forthem. ‘‘ Take ye heed every one of hie 
** Ah! this is you, Stuart!” he said, and enforced she had endured. She believed that the mate, as neighbour, and trust ye not in any brother.” 
his gesture with a horrible oath. soon as he recovered from his paroxysm of terror,| ‘ Jack will never make a gentleman.” —This pro 
*« Yes,” retorted Frank, now standing boldy forth, would communicate his discovery. She appre- verb teaches, that all are not gentlemen who are so 
‘it is me, thank God,”’ and then drawing a curtain hended the most fatal issue from Frank’s threats) called: there is more than the bare name required to 
that he had arranged before Perdita’s birth, he bade and determined resolution, and the possibility that) make him what he ought to be by birth, honour, an4 
her fear nothing. his generous zeal for her might involve him in| merit. Though a man may possess himself of mo 
“Oh! Frank!” she exclaimed, “I cannot fear crime, was intolerable to her. Such thoughts do) ney, he cannot purchase gentility, but must remain 
where you are.” This involuntary expression of not become less terrible by solitary meditation—in Jack still, without learning, virtue, and wisdom, tc 
confidence went to her protector’s heart. There is’ the solemnity of night, and amidst the howling of enrich his mind, to enliance the glory of his wealth, 
no man so dead to sentument, as not to be touched by a storm. Every blast spoke reproach and warning | or to ennoble his blood. But what money will fail 
the trust of woman, especially if she be young and, to Perdita; and tortured by those harpies, remorse’ im doing may be accomplished by application and in 
beautiful. Frank was at the age when sentiment and fear, she took a sudden resolution to reveal her- dustry. These will raise a man above the level of 
is absolute ; and he was resolved to secure histrea-, self to the captain; feeling at the moment that if his original station, and fit him for any company 
sure at every hazard. Perdita’s declaration, while; she warded off evil from her protector, she could, “ How much better is it to get wisdom than gold' 
it stimulated his zea}, awakened the mean jealousies| patiently abide the worst consequences to herself. and to get understanding, rather to be chosen than 
of the mate. ‘She sprang from her birth, as if afraid of being | silver.” 
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EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. | was a form my guide informed me was Friendship. | conductor, but it is the purity of the inhabitant which 
- EE she ~was busily employed in drawing a number of reflects around every part of that recess a celestial 
fine silken chords through rings of silver, on which | Splendour. It is the Home of Love. Pure and sa- 


I observed the words mutual confidence, sincerity, cred to one alone, it is guarded by Modesty and De- 


— 





Mr. Morris—I send you the copy of a letter ad- 


. J ¥ ) I . . 
dressed to a friend, some years ago, during a " and kindness. These chords were fastened te the iticacy, who cover it so effectually with the showy 


made through the southern kingdoms of Europe. | walls, and seemed to adhere by little fibres toevery veil, that even its existence is unknown by all the 

I have this day arrived at Turin, after a tiresome part of the building, and was said by Fancy to be | visiters invited by Friendship, and admitted by Rea- 
and fatiguing journey through the Alps. Imaysay }), principal support of the edifice. Further on ‘son and Hospitality to the palace of the Heart. The 
tiresome, for the winter is too far advanced for 08 was Modesty and Delicacy, twin-sisters, who were noise before mentioned appeared to increase. While 
to admire the beauty of the prospect, or the wild inseparable, and held in great esteem among the in- the intruder who had entered during the charmed 
sublimity which for ever reigns amid the savage ) 15+. nts of the palace, where they enjoyed a pow- sleep of Reason, by the assistance of Hospitality 
horrors of the place. Most of the way was through er almost equal to that of Reason. It was said they | pushed aside the chrystal shield of Friendship, ond 
a very rough road, not more than two or three yards never were known to quit their abode, but exerted | would have grasped the banner of Religion, had not 
broad, on one side of which was almost impervious | »),,i, influence, and kept watch over the whole. | Virtue, assisted by her attendants, repulsed him 
woods of pine or fir trees, and the other overhang- They appeared, however, to regard Fancy with a, vigorously and firmly. Couldhe have succeeded in 


ing a vast and bottomless abyss. “The immensity of cordial smile, and allowed us to pass on. Scarcely | this attempt, it would have given him command of 


the precipice, together with the roar of the waters | }a4 we left them, when I beheld another curiosity ithe fortress. Suddenly sweet music was heard re- 
beneath it, the snow-crowned summits of the Alps, arrayed in gorgeous tapestry, which, upon nearer sounding through the building, and I beheld the con- 
and the beauty of the crimson clouds, bordered, as it | (servation, I found to be a pictured view of days|cealed door open, and the form of virtuous Love, 
were, with amy thist and gold, exhibits eng too ‘long past, and chanting to herself, in sounds of me- |supported by Modesty and Delicacy, and followed 
bright—too sublimely glorious, to describe. "Tis ‘lody, a song which I remembered to have heard oft | by Friendship and Memory, approaching the throne 
here, in such a place, and at such a time, my soul  ;,, my native land, and knew to be auld lang syne. | of Religion. The disguise of the intruder disap- 
expatiates on the glories of creation, and my heart By this I knew that Memory stood before me. | peared, and, covered with disgrace, he was expelled 
roves in all the rapture of unchecked imagination fier countenance was pensive and abstracted, by Reason and Truth far from the abode of Virtue, 
to that “ bright home which sorrow never invades.””, though regarding her attentively I saw it varied, ithe palace of the Heart. The entrancing music stil} 
Every rock, mountain, grove, epee, & sacred swift and rapid as the flights of youthful bliss. She continued, and bursting suddenly into a rich chorus 
ground. Every spot teems with poetry and ro- ‘clasped Fancy to her bosom with a silent embrace, |of melody, I awoke and found a band of serenaders 
mance. With Italy is ascociated all our ideas o which surprised and delighted me, and then retumed under my window, chanting the midnight saraband 
former greatness and power : the very airwe breathe +, her employment, which was, twining a wreath of so common in this country. Adieu, my friend, I think 
is classic ; and wherever the eye can roam is to be} ever-greens around the principal column placed in | this letter exceeds all bounds, “but I cry thee par- 
seen traces of fallen splendour. In the avenue, the centre of the building. In this wreath were |don.” In my next I will study to be more concise, or, 
leading to the city, my busy fancy carried me cen-} mingled many a rose-bud and violet, which impart- | in other words, more laconic. Beatrice. 
turies back to by-gone times; and I could almost | 64 an agreeable perfume ; but upon a close exami- ScnEEREEEERSDeEEEEEemeenenee — 
imagine I beheld the majestic form of a Cesar or a) pation I found a number of thorns beneath the vel-. ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPTS. 
Brutus gliding before me. Indeed, each part of the vet leaves, which were continually wounding the | tai tiees — 
“« garden of the world” produced a corresponding head of Memory. She seemed to be assisted, howe- There are many men whose minds are as firm as 
emotion in my mind. In the sacred retirement of ‘ver, in extracting them by Resignation, whose mild the oak of the forest, and bear, unmoved, the sever- 
Vancluse, bending over the tomb of Laura, oft, in! ang tearful blue eyes were fixed upon a superior | est storms of heaven, live and thrive without need. 
imagination, has the pensive harp of Petrarch re- power, which Fancy told me was Religion, who | ing the support and friendship of their fellow men 
sounded in my ear, and the beauteous form of her | displaying a broad white banner, seemed to be the | And others, too, like the simple flower of the garden, 
who slept beneath the velvet turf, stood before me, ‘tutelar guardian of the place. A group of virtues | and with a sensibility as fine, they wither at the 
arrayed in her immortal loveliness. The indul- | surrounded her, all of whom I remembered to have | slightest touch of sorrow ; their hopes and happiness 
gence of these fancies produced a train of ideas in | soe before, and knew to be Meekeess, Piety, Truth, | fade at the most trifling wind, and are blasted with 
my mind, which, upon my retiring to rest, arrayed and Devotion. I will now, said Fancy, (who had |the least buffet of fortune. These, it seems, were 
themselves into the following dream : Start not, MY hurried me impatiently along,) conduct you to my destined to be the unhappy among the giddy throng 
most sagacious friend, at the mention of a dream, |... apartment, but I know not whether you will |of mankind. Those, whose every thought and ac- 
but indulge me. Am I not in the land of fiction? |have room even to look about you. That dry and/ tion is, as it were, under the influence of fancy’s 
Follow me now, and you shall also view | crusty old gentleman, Reason, has not only driven me | sunbeam. They are cast upon this world with all 
THE PALACE OF THE HEART. | tothe attics, but has also deprived me of at least one | the extreme feeling of a heart open to the charms 
Methought I was in a garden, the banks of which | half of the space I formerly occupied, and were it | that a busy and enthusiastic imagination can fanci- 
rose majestically from the borders of a beauteous | not for Memory, over whom he has no power, and the | fully create, and would make the world a fairy pa 
and silvery lake, whose little ripples sparkled like entreaties of Delicacy and Modesty, I should be’ lace of constant virtue and happiness. Placing un 
diamonds in the sunshine, while thousands of flow- | obliged to abandon entirely the precincts of the pa- bounded admiration and love on the being they 
ering shrubs perfumed the air, and music, like the | lace, and fly to the region of the head. Why not, | would dress in all the charms that await the fancy 
faint yet exquisite murmuring of dreams, softly float- | said I, endeavour to expel him from the place he now | of a romantic mind. For these the thorns of life’s 
ed around. I beheld before my eyes a palace of the \ holds, and give it to Hospitality. He is necessary to garden are thickly spread, and it is almost certain 
purest marble, whose golden doors, studded with | the safety of tho place,was the reply, as Hospitality in- that they early fall the victims of disappointment, 
stones of refulgent brightness, illumined the palace, sists upon admitting all who approach, and were it not | or deceit, unfaithful, or unrequited love. 
and above the entrance a brilliant arch of rainbow , forthe power and command of Reason, we would soon} How unlike to those are the other part of man- 
colours displayed this inscription, the palace of the be overrun by a multitude of Follies who constantly | kind, whose earliest wish of childhood and latest 0) 
heart. As I gazed, in mingled wonder and admira- | are besieging our gates. As these words were spoken , declining age, is but the desire of aggrandizement 
tion, a form appeared which I immediately recognis-| my ears were stunned by a noise similar to the din, and wealth. And these, though most unamiable, 
ed to be the power whose magic wand had con-) of battle or the roaring of thunder. I turned, and_ are still the most happy. 
trolled my life. It was Fancy—her dark ringlets saw Modesty fainting with alarm, though supported | I was led to these reflections one morning as I 
playing in the wind, and “ buskins gemmed with by Dignity, who stept from a concealed situation to had strolled from the inn, in the village of , along 
morning dew” Poining to the palace, she glided her aid. We are now, said Fancy, attacked by a for- | the banks of the river, and was nota little surprised, 
before me to the entrance, and impelled by curiosi- | midable power, who once reigned here, untilexpel- when arriving atrather a romantic spot, to see aneat 
ty, I followed. At the door was placed a venerable | led by the united efforts of Friendship and Religion. and simple column of white marble; it was sur 
person that Fancy said was her greatest enemy—) He is known to be Idolatry, disguised under the rounded by a paling, and overhung by a willow 
his name was Reason; but, added she, the anti-form of Love, but his attempt is vain, for see, she |tree ; the only engraving upon it was ‘‘ Edwin.”’ 
quated gentleman is apt to sleep upon his post, we continued, touching me with her powerful wand, be- | My first conjecture afterwards proved true, it was a 
must watch our opportunity to enter. We were not, hind the veil supported by the twin sisters, is a lit- monument over the grave of an unhappy suicide 
however, long delayed. Pleasure, whose business, tle door which no unhallowed foot ever enters; 1 It was a melancholy and retired place, and I almost 
it was to wait upon Fancy, and who exerted a kind have only been allowed a peep into that sanctuary, unconciously pitied the sorrows of whoever it 
of unacknowledged power over Reason, soon charm- but Memory visits it daily. Not even to the solici- | might be. 
ed him to sleep, and without opposition we stood tations of Friendship does Delicacy unlock the door. 1 was not long in learning his tale; for, as my 
within the portals where the smiles of Hospitality Is it possible, said 1, aught is concealed there ; the | host afterwards told me, every child in the village 
welcomed our approach. The first object I beheld ‘door appears to be transparent. Yes,centinned my could tell it. Edwin was one of those whom the 
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= 
world could not but make unhappy ; with the liveli- 
est fancy he combined the most tender sensibility. 
He neither thought of,nor cared for worldly grandeur, 
while every emotion was admiration, love, or pity. | 
Still he was unhappy. A virtuous bosom is not 
ever the certainty of happiness, as a child of fancy ) 
is like an April flower ; we know not how soon the 
rough wind of fortune may blight it, or the rude 
hand of chance pluck it from the stem ; we only know | 
it cannot live long. 

At the age of eighteen, he placed his affections, | 





over her virtue : 


orable difficulties compelled him to separate from | | 
the darling of his heart’s affections, and to repair 

to France, with a view of meliorating the disasters | 
ofadversity. During his absence passion triumphed | 
she eloped with an officer to India. | 
The writer of this, accompanied the heart- broken 

‘husband to the Glen of the Dargle, after his return.) Pyeny person of any feelings is at sometime o1 
But the following stanzas convey only a feeble ex- 
pression of the soul-rending sorrow that agonized 
his feelings on the melancholy occasion of his“ Re- 
visitation” of the memorial of his former delights 'pable of an occasional consciousness of joy. The 


with all the warm and ideal thoughts of unprece- } ‘and past enjoyments : 


dented and perfect happiness, on a young girl near- | 
ly his own age and fortune. Lovely enough in her 
person to gain his most ardent and romantic affec-) 

tions, and sufficiently deceitful to make him think it, 
was as warmly returned. 

Amy Summers had promised in a few weeks to! 
become the bride of Edwin, when a gentleman, who | 
lived in the village, and was about to remove to the 
dissipated city of , prevailed on her to elope. 
with him. Ere the sun set that day, Edwin was a} 
maniac ; and the moon, as it rose, cast her pale light 
on his corpse, weltering in his own blood, shed by 
Lis own hand. B. 


1 








Mr. Morris—The Glen of the Dargle, in which| 
the “‘ Record Tree’? waves the green honour of its| 
umbrageous head, is situated ten miles to the south | 
of Dublin, on the borders of Wicklow. It has been 
celebrated by topographers as unrivelled for its) 
beautiful and romantic scenery. Imagination, wide | 
as it wanders into regions of poetic fiction, would 
acknowledge it a task of no easy accomplishment to 
point out a spot more lovely or better adapted for 
the musings of poets, and the enjoyment of the | 
hope-pictured visions of lovers, than this lonely and 
secluded retreat. 

Love has not in Tempe or Onidus a more delight- | 
ful rural asylum, a valley more sequestered or better | 
chosen by nature for the indulgence of tender emo- | 
tions or tender sighs. A rock, called “the Lover’s 
leap,”’ rises to a considerable height above the glen, | 
from which gushes a cascade, so gentle in the ca- 
dence of its falling murmurs, that it seems to sym-| 
pathise with suffering love, and willing to assuage | 
the anguish of the sons and daughters of affliction. | 
The lucid waters of this cataract wind in serpentine 
rivulets through the bosom of the pastoral vale. On 
the summit of the promontory the eye commands an 
extensive view of the sublime and charmingly di- 
versified scenery attached to the domains of Lord 
Powerscourt, and the honourable James Grattan. | 
To this arcadian spot many a gay and happy party. 
repair from the noise and bustle of the city of Dub-. 
lin, to enjoy its sylvan delights, a cold dinner i in| 
Grattan’s cottage, and a rustic dance at evening on. 
the flowery sod. It is the resort of lovers, the gay 
and the fashionable ; where loungers of genteel life 
frequently, to kill a tedious hour, or divert ennui, 
employ their time in carving their lovers’ names on | 
’ the trees that canopy the fairy walks which wind 
through the labyrinths of the glen. 

The “ Record Tree,” the subject of the following, 
verses, bends over a Naiads’ rill, near the rock, in 
mournful attitude, as if it felt the power of innate 
sensibility, and prophetic sorrow for the misfortunes | 
of my dear valued friend, whose name it has now 
bome for these ten years. Under the spreading 
branches of that tree he ‘‘ wooed and won” a wo- 
man that united beauty of form to all the attractive 
graces of intellect; but she was, unhappily for him, 
a Sappho in genius and frailty. After reciprocating 
assurances of ardent love, they were married, and. 
their lives glided away for some time in the limpid | 
current of connubial felicity. But happiness is as 
transitory as the midnight meteor. The lightning | 
of misfortune blasted the bloom of hope, and inex- 








* The dearest of his friends. P 
t “Sacred to Evelina ana Damon Aimar tong? Onnda’ 


REVISITATION OF THE RECORD TREE, 
In the Glen of the Dargle, near the city of Dublin, in 1824. 
‘THE REGISTER OF NAMES—UNITED BY LOVE— 


DIVIDED BY DESTINY.” 


When youth's short primrose-spring was o'cr, 
Aod many a frowning year bad flown, 
In Dargle’s fairy Gien, once more, 
At eve I found myself alone— 
In winter's solitude, to see 
If Fate had spared the Record Tree, 


Again it met my searching eyes, 
mpending o ‘er the streamlet’s bed ; 
Yet not as when, to summer skies, 
It waved its graceful, branchy head ; 
For winter's widely-wasting wind, 
Had left no remnant leaf behind! 


Around, in wild disorder, lay 
The leaf ly drapery of the year— 
Departed were the robes of May, 
all around was cold and drear, 
Where sat the Naiad of the bill, 
Deep-sorrowing by ber frozen rill 


My “ Record Tree” now pensive stood, 
Of all its vernal honours shorna— 
A tenant of the gloomy wood, 
Exposed to storms, and winter's scorn, 
In mornful mood it seemed to bend, 
Like one who grieved without a friend 


Agnes og heel its trunk, I strove 
Sair inscul; words to find, 
Which registered ill-fated love, 
But these, the hermit ivy twined 
Its parasitic arms to cover. 


Names once ee to love and lovey! 


In sympathy it seemed to b 
Toews t names which a, ov evil hour, 
Had most insidivusly 
When rm ws E emection's genial power 
bind with soft persuasive art, 
The passion’d soul, and feeling beart 


But how shall young affection bind 
The unsuspecting soul of truth, 
To faithless love's perfidious mind, 
That bane of bliss '—that curse of youth ! 
Which soon in embryo- buds, destroy: 
The blossoms of connubial joys? 


The poison-vine and locust tree 
As well may meet in love’s embrace, 
As honest fawth and perfidy— 
In — of the human race; 
For good and evil thus combined, 
Have ruined many a noble mind! 
T’ve felt the ey deadly bane 
infidelit nd feel, 
= tbis breast, the undying pain 
rahe barbed steel .— 


have known, and still must know, 
The wrongs which falsehood weds tu wu 


Thus musing by the “ Record Tree,” 
In winter's leafless wilderness, 
I — and wept, where none might see, 
O'er ——_— and blighted bliss— 
or memory came to fancy’s 
With faded forms of happier j my) 


I thoaght ofhim* whose friendly band, 
With me skill those words had lined, 
a om death ess characters—and planned, 
Love's motto on the weeping rind: 
And for Ais sake I tore away 
The clasping ivy from its stay ! 


Once more the inscription! mei my view— 
Yet altered, like myself, ~4 years— 
And then, a silent, sad ad 
I gave it through m parting tears: 
And dt hastiog rom that sylvan dell, 
Ibade my “ Record Tree” farewell! 





The longer a man lives, the less he thinks of life, | 
if he reasons rightly; but the more he sees of the | 
world, the better he thinks of mankind. There is 
no living body without warmth, so there is no heart | 
that beats without virtues. 
has too often written the history of himself, not the 
man who has enjoyed the most. 
sunshine, showers, and prosperity, pass away with- 
out comment, while the disasters of a single storm | 
are recorded on a thousand pages. 





It is the sufferer who 


Whole months of 
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The Little Genius. 
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other overcome with despondency. I believe there 
is no situation in life above its influence any more 
than there is any so low as to render the heart inca 


| philosopher vainly inquires why this is, but must 

| content himself with the vague and unsatisfactory 

' conclusion, that the Creator of all things, for some 
wise purpose of his own, has found it necessary to 

| alloy every human bliss. This species of unhappi 

‘ness belongs to all human things. The king, the 

‘citizen, and the beggar alike experience it. The 
| one weeps over the rebellion of a colony, the other 

| at the destruction of a house or a ship, and the third 
}with equal agony and reason mourns at the loss of 

(the wretched rolls which he had begged from door 
'todoor. And it is not misfortune alone that causes 
‘pain. As if the everlasting percussion of stinging 

miseries, and the frequent occurrence of agonizing 

| sorrows, were not enough to bear down and break 

| the heart ofman. Even happiness itself, the grand 
| object of every one’s ambition, for which the soldier 
| bleeds and the artizan labours—even happiness, in 
| its very existence, destroys itself, and cloys on the 

‘mental taste like sickening sweets. Under its in 

| fluence the soul becomes effeminate, and misery is 

| the exercise to strengthen the mind. Yet how apt 
| we are to fall into the idea that we, as individuals, 
| are the most unfortunate of our race. 

! In common with all my fellow creatures, I have 
| suffered some trifling disappointments, and seen 
| the ruin of several silly hopes. I have not lived 
so long in the world without having felt some 
| of the changes of fortune, and enduring, as the con 
sequence, many mortifications and much grief. As 

| Lam at times quite off my guard, especially after the 

| repose of tranquil study, or the excitement of plea 
| sures, which affect me more forcibly because I seldom 
| enjoy them—whenever, from any cause, I submit 
! my imagination to feeling instead of reason, I am 
sure to be plunged into the darkness of gloomy reve 

| rie—stung by memory, and oppressed with fear. 

The other evening, after having immured myseli 

, all day in my closet, lost for a time in the contempla- 

| tion of subjects foreign from my own adventure, } 

| determined to treat myself to a ticket to the theatre. 

Wherefore shall I not be happy, thought I, while } 
have health and opportunity to be sot I will go 

|| among the great crowd, and in addition to the plea 

‘sure I shall derive from the representation of the 

‘piece, I shall be amused with the appearance and 

} actions of the young and beautiful, who are career 

| ing in the lighter and gayer walks of life. I had no 

| sooner formed this resolution, than, after having ar 
|, Fanged my books and seen my neat little room ip 

} ‘order, I walked forth in the fresh evening air, and 

| was, in a little while, seated in one of the boxes of 

| the theatre, surrounded by the dignified inhabitants 
of this great metropolis, and not a little moved by 

‘the neighbourhood of many fair forms and sweet 

jfaces. The solitude of my way of living gives me 

little experience in the ordinary incidents of fashion, 
and for sometime after my entrance, I presery 

/ed the embarrassing idea that I was the object of no 

tice; but, as I am extremely placid in my appear 

ance, and little calculated to attract the eye of either 

|interest or admiration, I was soon convinced that I 
was almost as much alone as in the noiseless sereni 

ty of my own solitary apartment. As the exhibition 

advanced, many reflections, which had long remain 
jed untouched, were rudely awakened by the lan 

, guage and incidents of the play; and by the time i: 


| 
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was finished, a thousand associations were roused | is an insect or a giant ; or whether life is a dream ; said the Genius, is your model of pleasure and afiec 


from their slumber, and swept through my imagina- 
tion like the clouds of a stormy sky. The scene it- 
self promoted my agitation. All the usual matter-of- 
fact-meditations, which regulates my mind at other 
hours, were put to flight by the witcheries of the 
entertainment; and the light, the music, the lovely 
women, and splendid scenery, confirmed the domi- 
nion of fancy, which carried me back over the dark 
lapse of years, to other, and to me, sweeter scenes. 


How often, thought 1, have 1 enjoyed myseif in this | 


house with those beloved ones who have passed 
away—those forms which then delighted my sight— 
those voices which gratified my ear—those aflec- 
tions which were like delicious incense to my soul. 
Ob! where are they? Why is every eye bright 
with pleasure !—why is every heart swelled with 
joy butmine? They, with whom I started in lite, 
have pursued their honourable and triumphant 
course, unblasted by misery, and even uninterrupted 
by vexation. Why am I alone, like a creature 
despised and hated by heaven—hurled from my hap- 
piness to grovel in the baseness of poverty, mean- 
ness, and despair? What curse has been pronounc- 
ed against me '—what foul demon pursues me 
through every turn of existence, lashing me with his 
pernicious malice, and trampling me in the dust? 
Wherefore am I in the horrid solitude of despair, 
plunged into sorrow like a malefactor doomed to 
death, attended by his savage fellow creatures to the 
scaffold, and strangled in the cold and deliberate 
gaze of thousands who could assist him, but will 
not. As I was writhing with the pain which these 
thoughts inflicted, the entertainments of the evening 
were terminated. The huge green curtain, like 
death, hid the fairy scene from my sight. The 
brilliant multitude, with laughter and merry saluta- 
tions, dispersed to their happy homes. ‘The instru- 
ments which had lately yielded such bewitching 
melody were silent as the friends whom I had lost ; 
and the lights were one by one extinguished, like 
the hopes of my own wretched existence, till all 
was left in darkness. I walked to my chamber in 
gloomy sadness, at what I considered the injustice 
of heaven. 

It seems to me that my friend, the Little Genius, 
always comes upon me ailer the occurrence of some 
extraordinary event, or the exercise of some agitat- 
ing passion. Perhaps the mind is then in the best 
state to receive instruction, because it possesses 
something of the advantage of experience in being 
able to look back and observe the cause and effect 
together; whereas, before, we are swayed by de- 
ceitiul hope or blind prejudice. I had no sooner 
shunk away from that brilliant multitude, and hasten- 
ed to the darkness of my room in melancholy soli- 
tude and silence, than the Genius again shone be- 
fore me with his smile and expression of sweet in- 
teliigence and affection. 

“ How long will it be, oh! child of folly,’’ were 
his first words, ‘“‘ before you cease to blaspheme 
against beaven by weak and narrow-minded com- 
plaints? Wherefore, should an atom so unutterably 
insignificant and ignorant as yourself, presume to 
call in question the great wisdom of that God, whose 
hand has fermed millions of worlds, and whose pre- 
sence and power are every where, through infinite 
time and space.”’ 

I know, answered I, that | am but an insect in this 
world, which is yet among other worlds but as a 
grain of sand is in this. But small as lam, 1 am 
gifted with feelings which to me are more important 
than all the wonders of creation. The sublime idea 
that I am surrounded with numberless other systems, 
cannot relieve the actual pangs of poverty, nor as- 
suage the agonies of grief. When I stand by the 


grave of a friend who was all in allto me, what care 
1 whether | am great or small ; or whether my friend 


| or whether it is nothing. When I am hourly oppress- 
ed with the conviction that I am poor and wretched ; 
that I am a useless and friendless thing among the 
‘great, the beautiful, and the happy ; that the fate 
| which showers down honours and delights upon all 
|others, metes me out a miserable portion of tears 


and groans, who shall believe that my sorrow is” 


| causeless, or that a giant or a god in my situation 

would not have yielded in like manner. 
tome that the brilliant heavens are sparkling with 
| bright creations and peopled with other beings more 
| numerous than imagination can conceive. What 


What is it) 


tion. He presents one of the specimens of stylish 
young men, whose minds are unclouded by any ab 
solute sorrow. He has been bred up to make mo 
ney. But the natura! generosity of his disposition 
broke forth in excesses which have ruined his health 
With many good and admirable qualities, he was too 
weak to withstand the temptation by which he was 
surrounded, and has gradually yielded to intempe 
rance. Hundreds of others, like him, are travelling 


amid laughter and merriment, on the broad road that 


ese effect can I experience than a horrid conscious- | 


ness of meanness and misery, which make me stirink 
into unspeakable contempt. It is not that it has 
pleased heaven to place me in a world of pain, 
hut, that in that world fate has singled me out as the 
lowest in the scale of human existence, that I should 
be set apart from other men, the peculiar object of 
Fortune’s cruel persecution ; that all my enterprises 
| should be defeated, that they whom I loved the most 
should be torn from my bleeding heart, when it clung 
around them with the most convulsive affection. This 
1s the cause that bears my spirit down into the blackest 
abyss of despair, with a fearful agony too dreadful 
for description. I paused, and there was a moment 
of silence, after which the Genius resumed the dis- 


| course 

“« Your mind” said he “ is now darkened with one 
of those clouds of reflection which will sometimes 
gather like storms in the natural heavens. The 
weakest characters are the most completely affected 
by them, and in the desperation of the moment put 
an end to their existence. Reason, however, like the 
sun, makes them fly before the cheering light, and 
tranquillity generally follows like the silence which 
succeeds the tempest. 
suffer much I do not deny, but you err in supposing 
that youare alone in suffering. Perhaps your sour- 
ces of true happiness are equal to those of any man 
on earth. You have health, freedom, and integrity. 
Your heart is gnawed by no killing remorse, and you 
walk among ycur fellow men with a proud and de- 


lightful consciousness that you are their equal in the| 


sight of God, The sorrows which you endure are 
the lot of all 
iny worse. but come, let us examine some of those 
who have this evening been the objects of your envy 
and the cause of your agitation.” 

At his sign the mirror presented the very assembly 
which had several hours before honoured the theatre 
with their presence. I recognized many persons 
and things which had there attracted my attention. 
There was still the same character of refined and 
careless happiness. The pretty little faces which 
had betore somewhat ruffled the philosophical sere- 
nity of my bosom, were now again beaming upon me 
with all the irresistible witchery of woman’s beauty, 
and the music and soft voices were also around me, 
mingling in harmony that steals away the soul. 

Here, said the Genius, you see, indeed, the resem- 
blance of happiness, and I can excuse you for being 

! how many of these are beggars, 
and how many are knaves. How many ruined in 
fortune, and how many in feelings? I will now 

, change the scene from the false appearance which 
disguises all things, to the plain and disgusting 
reality. 

Ona sudden the multitude assumed a different as- 


deceived ; but alas 


pect. 

“ Yonder,” 
looking young 
veted He 
young lady, who looked so well. 

I could with difficulty recognise the amiable and 
cheerful youth, in the pale-faced and wretched ob- 
ject of pity which he now appeared 


said my companion, “is the genteel 
d i Ss 


man, whose situation you most co- 
with that beautiful 


was conversing 


That you are compelled to| 


It there are a few better, there are ma-_ 


‘‘ There,’’| 


'sembling yours 


leads to destruction ; and in proportion, there are 
more miserable victims sacrificed in your hundred 
thousand taverns, hotels, and filthy grocery stores 
than ever sunk beneath the blasting influence of the 
Spanish inquisition, or the absurd practice of Easten 
superstition. It were better for this nation, if a des- 
pot should establish another inquisition, and bea: 
the neck of the people in base dishonour to the 
ground, than for the fashionable portion of the pub- 
lic to countenance by approbation, or even indiffer- 
ence, this great and growing evil. In the one in 
stance, the people would feel their degradation, and 
time would bring an oppertunity to break thei 
chains, and prostrate the foe for ever, but this is the 
slavery of the mind, a chain which “grows wit! 
your growth and strengthens with your strength 

and the nation that bears it, cherishes the fatal poi 


| son that will consume its own soul.”’ 


** Yonder is another,”’ said I, “‘ whose anxious de 
meanour fills me with wonder. He is my friend D 
I have always imagined him a superior creature, 
and in comparing his lot with mine, I was struck with 
mortification and regret. Is it possible that he is 
unhappy. I have always admired the ease and 
cheerfulness of his manner, and now he seems in ex 
treme impatience and suspense. He enjoys every 
luxury and advantage of life. His sorrows must be 
without foundation.” 

** He is ambitious,”’ said the Genius, * and is labour 
ing in vain to reach the summit of his desires. I: 
would weary you to hear the arts he has used to ac- 
complish his schemes. A heart that was naturally 
good, has, by frequent contact with temptation, beer 
divested of all its fresh beauty. In seeking the res 
pect of the world he has lost his own, and is now al 
ways on the rack lest some of his mean manceuvre: 
should reach the public ear. The whole crowd is 
composed of mortals with cares, hopes, and fears, re 
There is not one but suffers soim¢ 
from the caprices of fortune, and others from their 


‘own rashness or guilt. The lady whom you admired 


as something unearthly, is bleeding with disappoint 
ment in the affections of a young man who is dying 
for a third. Many like yourself are stung with 
thoughts of the past, and many with apprehension: 
for the future. By far the greater number are in 
pain from some near and dreaded evil, and if ther 

are a few who are actually happy, lost in the plea 
sure of cach other’s regard, or carried away by th 

amusements of the eveing, you may be assured that 
unexpected misfortunt 





they are approaching some 
which must reduce thera to the general level of man 
But amidst all the illusions, the treacheries, and sor 

ind melancholy world, there is one 
method of enjoying at once all the pleasures of which 
your natures are capable. Whoever builds his 
hopes on any other foundation than the strength ané 





rows of your merry 





virtue of his own heart, builds them on visions lightei 
than the air, and to form that foundation secure and 
firm, it must be watched with ceaseless assiduity 
and exertion. Cease, then, to wander in fruitless 
the cont rows 'D 


your own bosom. Regard the wide world with all the 





search afte entment which ¢ 
magnificent exhibitions and mighty adventures as al 
object in which you can have little imierest, and in 
which your fleeting hours will be inevitably few 
Of its pleasures taste, but pause before they clos 
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— —- —_ — ———— — —— 
Examine its temptations, but do not court them. The | THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
great object of your existence is to obey the still e nieces 
monitor which the God of nature has placed in your! facuation of New-York.—On Saturday, the anniversary 
bosom. To make others and consequently yourself of this glorious advent will be celebrated in the usual man- 


happy. To bear sorrow with dignity, and joy with | ner. It is one peculiarly interesting to the citizens . ae 
Comme : , .]f | York ; for while the rest of the country was tree and inde- 
discretion, and most especially, never allow yourself | pendent, and relieved from the presence of their late ene- 


to bo co munch Sowildered among tho vast labyrinth mies, this city was still the stronghold of their concentrated 
of human interests and feelings, but that you CaN Te- | forces. It is true the clamours of the hostile field were hush 
trace your steps at the call of death, and deliver ed in silence, and the cross of St. George no longer threaten. 
yourself up to the command of your Creator with | ed massacre and conflagration ; yet still it fluttered in the 
firmness, fearlessness, and deliberation.” |, atmosphere of ireedom; the lion had ceased to growl; yet 


q ss ee still he “ moved offensive to the sight’ The blood on both 
The scene was gone as the musical voice of the sides was yet too warm for “the gentler courtesies of lite.” 


Genius died away upon the silent air, and I felt that | rom this irksome situation our citizens were relieved on the 





Ne SSS 


my stormy passions were calmed by his excellent) 25:h of November, 1785, by the fiaal departure of the British 
precepts and sweet persuasions. F. || troops trom America. ‘This was the compiete—the ultimate 
—the final consummation of the great object tor which our 
7 : patriots and heroes had toiled and bled. On this day, lor the 
It was in June—on one of those delightful oven first time, the stars and stripes proudly waved o’er our city, 
ings, when all nature is so calm, so still, so beauti- | while the thunders of our cannon prociaimed the great eveut 
ful, that it would seem sacrilege to indulge a harsh | to heaven. Still let their iron thioats be vocal to the same 
or complaining feeling ; when the very air breathes | tune ; and may our posterity, to the latest ages, celebrate, 
softness, and the heart’s pulses vibrate in unison | ¥'tb patriotic enthusiasm, the anniversary of the Evacuation 
illi : | of New-York. 

with the holy tranquillity of every thing around. It | . s 
was anevening when a walk in the country with a —— ean ger and eet 7 a open 
i , ; f - ‘ 7 |—A work with the above title is about to be issued trom the 
fnend is peculiarly delightful. it = = Ss simple Washington press, conducted by Frankliu S. Myer aad James 
wild flower, one of the humblest which the fields | D. Cooke We have seen the prospectus, and from the asso- 
produce, that I plucked and offered to my friend, ‘ciation of talent therein mentioned, to conduct its editorial 
bidding him admire its beauty. (It was an evening | department, we do not hesitate to say that 1 will be one of 
when the humblest thing seems beautiful.) ‘“ Yes,”’ | the most useful scientific and literary work» published io the 


he answered, “ it is pretty. and if there were no United States. The price of subscription ts very moderate, 
. re should think it be tiful.” There and we hope when our citizens are called upon tor ther pa- 

other flowers we should think i ee tronag®, that they will extend it liberally. 

was point in the answer. 


And I exclaimed impetu- | emitiinpncpal 
usly, “Much may be said on that subject, much The Chrystal Hunter.—The Enquirer of Taesday says, we 
shall be said on it!” I was not then aware how 


have been informed, from authority not to be questioned, that 
. . . our notice of this forthcoming periodical was bused apo 
difficult might be the performance of that voluntary a ie ti a ee 
promise. The heart may dictate much which the 


mistake. We had been previously told that C. b. b. was the 
pen can never write or the lips utter. Do we then 


writer of Horace in New-York. This w not the case. C. b. BE. 

are the initials of a gentieman who ts tar above any such im- 
prize objects only by comparison? Is there nothing | putation We regret, theretore, that the observations in the 
which is valued for itself alone? Is there no one | /2auifer should have given any currency to the report 
blessing of which we could say, “ If thousands were 
before me, this would I prefer?” Is the violet less 
sweet because the rose is beautiful? Is the firm 
and changeless evergreen less verdant, because the 
fyacinth exhales its delicious but evanescent odour? 
Are our own blue skies and verdant fields less dear, 
because the skies and groves of Italy are exquisitely 
beautiful? And, ah! does this feeling extend to the 
emotions and sentiments of the heart as well as to 
external objects! Is a tenderly attached friend less 
valued because there are other beings more beautiful, 
more brilliant? Are the soothing accents of affection 
less sweet because ofher voices possess a sweeter 
tone? Do we meet with coldness the approving 
glance from the eye of friendship because there are 
other eyes which sparkle more radiantly? Is the 
smile of love less endearing because there are coral 
ips which smile more gaily? 

To these questions many an aching heart will 
yield a melancholy affirmative. That answer told 
volumes of the Auman hearl—‘‘If there were no 
other flowers we should think it beautiful.’—That 








Rutgers’ Caps.—Leonard Bond, 208 Chatham-street, has a 
large quantity of these convenient. pleasant, and beautiful 
caps. ‘The students of the new college have patronwed Mi 
B., and the caps in question are becoming quite tasluouable 


New Hats.—We take pleasure in recommending to theos« 
ladies who patronise native genius, the new and handsome 
Imitation Leghoiu Mat, manulactured by Pauly & Luley, 0! 
Provost-street, as a cheap and durable one, and one well cal- 
cuated for the preseut season, it being water-provt. 


Park Theatre.—Since our last we lave heard several se- 
vere remarks passed ou the inferiority of Sir Kean's Richard 
on Monday evening, when compared with bis previous de 
limeations of that character. For ourselves, we did vot ob 
serve any material difference, with the excepuon of the lack 
ot a litte physical vigour in the last act, We understand 
however, that Mr. K. was seriously indisyused ; s0 much s 
indeed, as to render the operation of bieeding wecessary be 
tween the third and sourth acts, in order to enable him tu 

|proceed. On Wednesday he appeared as Othello, which was 
certainly in his best style. It was indeed a great effort of ge 
pius—an impersonation of burning passion, Sian) a 
by, way equal or even excel Kean in his address to tic sena 
tors—** Most potent, grave, aud reverend seuors,”’ or siimilary 
passages, but who in the immorta! scene between Of /ello aud 
Jago, can so weil depict—(that is too tame a word )—identiy 
himseli with the rage and agony which toriure tue mind of 


very 


answer almost proves that “‘ ignorance is bliss.” The 
flower was not admired because we know that there | the jealous Moor? Mr. Keau was ably supported by Mi 
Were others more beautiful! It was in our posses- | Clarke in Jago; it was a chaste and excellent periormance 
sion, and those more beautiful were ata distance. Jt Mr. Lee's Cassio was respectabie, with the exception of Une 
would have been better to have left it on the stem. *°¢®* wherein he becomes intoxicated, Wi.ich was execrabic 
W) te t ! } Any actor who would play this scene judicious! 
hy ¢ priate selves re can- : 

é ly appr I ane O ourselves that w uch we can laip great credit, tor it is geuerally disz istingly ober 
not value, because it suffers by € omparison ? I leave which renders the suddei. recovery of Cassi, on the appeat 
the subject for others to apply these remarks, thus aucee: Uthello, giarmgly wonatura:. Mr. L. appeared to have 
carelessly thrown together. And to finish the sub- || studied the worst models, and went beyond theas 

Ject [have so imperfectly begun, I leave it, per- 


Un Friday The Merchant of Venice.—Shylock is the cha 

} . ac oh d the foundation of Mr. Kean’s ix » 1 Was 

fectly convinced, that this unfinished sketch must eneley Cinna tat (eee ORE . 
suffer by comparison. HARRIET. 


in this he first made his appearance on the boards of Drary- 


> maght of 


Watued, 


Lane, and it ts in this, of all Kean’s characters, that the tew- 
est faults are perceptible, and it is only its shortness which 


We cannot tell the precise moment when friend-. preveuts its becoming his most popular part. Why is this ob- 
jection increased by the omissivn of the excelleut scene with 


ship is fo ; illing a vesse 

ay e _ a i reg ‘d Mesias drop oy dep, Antonio in prison ? Quotation from this play were almost in 

‘ sa as a drop which makes it TUN OVET 5 $0) vain. ‘To those who have not seen Kean play Shylock, words 

in a series of kindnesses, there is at last one which cannot conyey any idea of the expression he throws into the 

makes the heart run over. " most trivial seatence ; and those who haye, will scarcely need 
; j 





ll it to be recai‘ed to their recollection, The two tollowing ex- 
amples, for instance, out of a host 
Bass. De assured you may 
} Shy. 1 will be assured, Kc. 
And in the trial scene— 
Portia 
Shy. Un what compulsion must 1 ’—tell me that. 
Although Kean’s acting is full of what are termed points, 
(a term and system to which we are very aversc,) yet, unlike 
many other actors, his points possess 


Then must the Jew be merciful 


“ With the fash of the gem its solidity too” 


Mrs. Barnes made an excellent Portia, Her delivery of the 
well-known appeal to Shylock, “ The quality of merey is not 
strained, Was a fine specimen of distinct and beautiful enun- 
ciation. We like Barnes better in Launcelot Gobbo than in 
any other part, and better than any other in that part 

On Saturday, for the first time, (would it might prove the 
last!) a new comedy, with the appropriate name of T+ ing 
made Easy, The School tor Scandal is a comecy, so is ‘Teasing 
made Easy! Sorry are we t see such a distorted bantling 
introduced to the public as the offspring of the gay, grace ful, 
aod sprightly Thalia. The actors did what they could for it 
The most striking incident, and what drew down most ap 
plause, was a boxing match between a masculine young lady 
and a pastoral cockney! Comedy, forsooth ' 


New- York Theatre.— Un Friday evening last a new come- 
dy, called Dog-days in Bond-street, was presented, but owing 
to the tempestuousness of the weather, the audience was up 
usually thin; the piece, however, went off with cousiderable 
applause. Li it were cut down to a farce, it would bea popu: 
lar entertainment. As itis, it will never be a favourite. 

Chatham Theatre.— Brier Cuff and Teasing made Easy 
are i rehearsal at this theatre, and will shortly be pro 
duced. On Tuesday evening next Shakspeare's play of Mex 
chant of Venice, and the spleadid melo-drama of the Forty 
Thieves, with various other entertainments, will be periormed 
for the benelit of Mr. Howard, whose reputation as a vocalist 
is far above most of his contemporaries. I private worth, 
unwearied industry in bis profession, and a most attractive 
bill, entitle Mr. H. to a bumper, he 
one. But what need of pasegyrick ? Mr. 
and is moreover a great favourite with the 


inOst certainly will have 

is well known, 
‘adves, to whose 
hands we submit bim, with the full assurance that they will 
bestow upon him, on Tuesday next, beth their be unty aad 
their -miles. 


La Fayette Theatre 
lately drawn out many attractive pieces at this establishment 
among which the most pleasing is Clari, the Maid of Milan 
fyvom the pen of our countryman, John H. Payne. It was «ot 
vp in good style, and was repeated to tull houses. The cho- 
russes were better executed than any we have before heard 
at this establishment, aud the songs and duets of Mrs. Sand- 
ford and Mr. Keene were given with ereat eflect. My May- 
wood played the character of Rosamo in a style that gained 


~A succession of benefit nights has 


him many acditional laurels. ‘This geaticman’s tame, how 


ever, is not Commensurate with his talents. In many charac- 


ters he has no equal, and in all that he undertakes he evinces 


a discrimination and fact that proclaim him * every inch” a 


player. The « xquisitely beautilul litle song of Sweet Ilome 


was sweetly sung by Miss Kiddie, who plays the part ol 


Claris with hers 
his account im producing some of the old m 


Loduiska, &c. &c. ? 


usual naiwels Would not the manager find 
lo-dramas, such 


We wowid like to see them 


‘ MMUNICA 





To Mr. Thomas Quince * Por charity’s sweet sake,’ 
wh » hasty a farewell, dear Mr @uince? We have wan 
lere tovether too long, and past together too many jocund 
as well as melancholy moments, to part now without emo 
tion, and I therelore crave the rm molso cruel a desertior 

Should | say that the Mirror has been resorted to solely 
for the purpose of accompany: you, 1 greatly tear that Mi: 
Morris will commit my poor epi to the flames, ere it 
meets the eye for which it was intended—and yet by this 
eclaration is iavolved the reputation of my own sweet off 


spring, who treque atly have shown their taces in the Nirvor 
li will not do- why I should rather lose a score of cousins, 
so abruptly de 

at the close of 
The 


speedy return, May pass un- 


and at least filty moderu tmends, than to be 

prived of those delightial war which 
every week of care, formed such a literary 
entreaties of an unknown for thy 
heeded ; but for the sake of Mr 
appeared disposed to serve, once 
tomed haunts. Should this inducement be insufficient, think 
of the days of chivalry, when lauce and helmet trom the rust 


lerings, 


mn bouche. 


Morris, whom you have ever 


more re-Vieil your aceus 


of ages, sprang at woman's bidding—gather together every 
fragment of gallantry which remains in this era of luke-warm 
feelings, and interested motives, and if you can, le woman 
not plead in vain. Take what disguise, or name you will, 
only once more appear, and oblige yoursr s,ectiully, A 


Mrg- Thomas Quince will never desert his friends. T.Q 
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POETRY. 





FROM THE MEMORIAL. 
HAGAR IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Tap morning broke. Light stole upon the clouds 
With a strange beauty—Earth received again 

Its garment of a thousand dyes; and leaves, 

And delicate blossoms, and the painted flowers, 
And every thing that bendeth to the dew, 

And dreameth of the rainbow, lifted up 

Its beauty to the breath of that sweet morn. 

It was not well with Hagar. The gemmed earth 

Was pouring odours from its spicy pores, 
And the young birds were carolling as life 
Were a new thing to them—but oh, it came 
Upon her heart like discord, and she felt 
How cruelly it tries a broken heart, 

To see a mirth in any thing it loves. 

She stood at Abraham’s tent. Her lips were pressed 
Till the blood left them ; and her lashes clung 
To her fine forehead, as if all the strength 
Of woman’s heart had nerved them. Her dark eye 
Was clear and tearless, and the light of heaven, 
Which made its language legible, shot back 
From the long lashes, as it had been flaine. 

Her noble boy stood by her, with his hand 
Clasped in her own, and his round, delicate feet, 
Scarce trained to balance on the tented floor, 
Sandalled for journeying. He had looked up 
Into his mother’s face, watil he caught 

The spirit there, and his young heart was swelling 
Beneath his snowy bosom, and his form 
Straitened up proudly in his tiny wrath, 

As if his light proportions would have swelled, 
Had they but matched his spirit, to the man. 

Why bends the patriarch as he cometh now 
Upon his staff so wearily? His beard 
Is low upon his breast, and his bigh brow, 

So written with the converse of his God, 
Beareth the swollen vein of agony. 

His lip is quivering, and his wonted step 
Of vigour is not there, and though the mern 
Is passing fair and beautiful, he breathes 

Its freshness as it were a pestilence. 

Oh, man may bear with suffering—his heart 
Is a strong thing, and godlike, in the clasp 
Of pain that wings mortality—but tear 

One chord affection clings to—break one tic 
That woman with a look has grafted him, 
And his great spirit breaketh like a reed. 

He gave to her the water and the bread, 
But spoke no word, and trusted not himseli 
To look upon her face, but laid his hand 
In silent blessing on the fair-haired boy, 
And left her to her lot of loneliness. 

Should Hagar weep? 
And as a vine the oak hath shaken off 
Bend lightly to her tendencies again? 

Qh no !—by all her loveliness—by all 

That makes life poetry and beauty—no ! 
Make her a slave—steal from her rosy cheek 
By needless jealousies—let the last star, 
Leave her a watcher by your couch of pain— 
Wrong her by petulance, suspicion, all 

That makes her cup a bitterness—yet give 
One evidence of love, and earth bas not 

An ewblem of devotedness like hers. 

But oh, estrange her once—it boots not how— 
By wrong or silence, any thing that tells 

A change has come upon your tenderness 
And there is not a high thing out of heaven 
Hler pride o’ermastereth not. 

She went her way with a strong step, and slow— 
Her pressed lip arched, and her clear eye undimmed, 
As it had been a diamond, and her form 
Borne proudly up, as if her heart breathed through 
Her child kept on in silence, though she pressed 
His hand dll it was pained, for he had caught 
As 1 have said, her spirit—and the seed 
Of a stern nation had been breathed upon. 

The morning past—and Asia's sun rode up 
In the clear heaven, and every beam was heal, 
The cattle of the hills were in the shade— 
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And the bright plumage of the Orient lay 
On beating bosoms in her spicy trees. 
It was an hour of rest—but Hagar found 
No shelter in the wilderness, and on 
She kept her weary way until the boy 
Hung down his head, and opened his parched lips 
For water—but she could not give it him. 
She laid him down beneath the sultry sky, 
For it was better than the close hot breath 
Of the thick pines, and tried to comfort him. 
But he was sore athirst, and his blue eyes 
Were dim and bloodshot, and he could not know 
Why God denied him water in the wild. 
She sat a little longer, and he grew 
Ghastly and faint as if he would have died. 
It was too much for her. She lifted him 
And bore him farther on, and laid his head 
Beneath the shadow of a desert shrub, 
And shrouding up her face, she went away 
And sat to watch, where he could see her not, 
Till be should die—and watching him she mourned. 
God stay thee in thine agony, my boy ! 
I cannot see thee die, I cannot brook 
Upon thy brow to look, 
And see death settle on my cradle joy— 
How have I drank the light of thy blue eye ! 
And could I see thee die? 
I did not dream of this when thou wast straying 
Like an unbound gazelle among the flowers,— 
Or wearing rosy hours. 
By the rich gush of water sources straying, 
Then sinking weary to thy smiling sleep, 
So beautiful, and deep. 
Oh no; and when I watched by thee, the while 
And saw thy bright lip curling in thy dream, 
And thought of the dark stream 
In my own land of Egypt, the deep Nile— 
How prayed I that thy father’s land might be 
A heritage for thee. 
And now the grave for its cold breast hath won thee, 
And thy white, delicate limbs the earth will press— 
And oh, my last caress 
Must feel thee cold, for a chill hand is on thee-- 
How can I leave my boy, so pillowed there 
Upon his clustering hair? 
* o . * 
She stood beside the well her God had given 
To gush in that deep wilderness, and bathed 
The forehead of her child, until he laughed 
In his reviving happiness, and lisped 
His infant thoughts of gladness at the sight 
Of the cool plashing of his mother’s hand. 





FOB THB NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
STANZAS. 
Ask the fair girl, whose flowing tears 
Have sadly dimm’d her sunny eye, 
Why her pale cheek, some moments, wears 
Its wonted smile, and more than roseate dye? 
She'll tell thee, though her love has changed, 
And left her heart to break with pain, 
Hope says, “ when like the bee he’s ranged 
From flower to flower, he'll seek his Rose again |” 
Ask genius’ pallid son, whose years 
Are spent in efforts, fruitless, vain, 
Why in his saddened eye appears 
That raptur'd glance, that speaks of all but pain ? 
He'll say, though forlune is unkind, 
And the col:! world his efforts scorn, 
Lope will not leave that towering mind, 
Nor let that phenix spirit sink forlorn 
Ask the sad widow, who, with sighs 
Laments her lost, her early love, 
Why those desponding, downcast eyes, 
At times are raised in ecstacy, above ! 
She'll say, though earthly props are gonc 
lier blessings buried in the dust, 
Lope whispers to her heart forlorn, 








“* Ve'll meet again in //eaven; place there thy trust.” 


Oh Hope, thou art, indeed, the wretch’s friend ! 
Thy bright, ethereal essence never dies ; 

Thy sweet consoling mission ne’er can end, 
For thou wilt gnile, when all in ruin lies 
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THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, AND LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO MARIA, 
My heart is sad'!—O! quickly bring 
The harp on which I used tc play, 
Aad let me tune its fragile string, 
And wake once more its plaintive lay. 
My heart is sad! for oh! too long 
These strings have slept untuned by mc ; 
Then let me breathe a sadd'ning song, 
And, fair one, let me sing to thee. 
They say that love’s seraphic smile 
At last will sink in slow decay ; 
And friendship's tie, though bright awhile, 
As soon will darkly fade away. 
But while that power that reigns above 
Shall guard this breast from danger frer, 
O can J e’er forget to love, 
And, fair one, to remember thee. 
No! as the polar star at night 
Guides the lost wanderer with its ray, 
Thy smile shall be my beacon light, 
To cheer me on my lonely way. 
And when the bugle sounds “ to arms,” 
Or loudly beats the reveile ; 
"Mid all a soldier's dire alarms, 
Still, fair one, will I think on thee. 
And when the rudely sweeping storm 
Hath pass’d in sullen grandeur by, 
I'll gaze upon the rainbow’s form, 
Because it meets Maria’s eye. 
And when the moon’s pale orb I view, 
Reflecting on the dark blue sea, 
I'll think thou see’st that pale moon too ; 
And, fair one, I will dream of thee. 
But should, perchance, thy bosom’s swell 
Betray some secret cause of care, 
Q! quickly all thy sorrows tell, 
And let my breast thy anguish share. 
And then again this hand shall wake, 
The chords so long unswept by me; 
And though this throbbing beart should break, 
I'll sadly breathe a song to thee. G. W.P 





FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
WOMAN 

To point mankind to godlike deeds of fame, 

Joy in his joy, and sorrow in his shame ; 
Rule his proud spirit with a crown of love, 
And guide his footsteps to a rest above ; 
Share his sad fortune in the hour of wo, 

And make of earth a paradise below. 

For this, fair woman to mankind was giv’n, 
The richest blessing of indulgent heav'n. 

Burns thy high soul, oh man, with martial flame 
For war's wide deluge and a hero’s name; 
Can’st thou not find in woman's fair domain, 
Care for thy wounds and balsam for thy pain? 
If victory crown thee by the will of fate, 

Can she not teach thee how to bear thy state ? 
And should thy fortune mark thee with defeat, 
Will she not still thy sad returnings greet, 
Sooth thy worn soul, thy abject spirits raise 
And yield an equal for thy loss of praise ; 

Lift thy lost hopes, and with a magic strain, 
Spur thee with vigour to the field again ? 

Perchance thy bosom seeks an humbler let, 
And plants its wishes in some lowly cot ; 

There with the treasure of thy grateful soul, 
Thy days in still, yet happiest peace may roll ; 
Pleased with thy home, contented with thy state 
Safe from the cares and discord of the great; 
In kind affection with thy better part, 

Blest with the feelings of an honest heart. 

And this, fair woman, be thy constant theme, 
Scorn not the lonely vale, the quiet stream; 
Heaven hath not sent thee for the dazzling glar« 
Of high bred courts or deeds of wrong to share ; 
Be thine the pleasure of a home of love, 

For this mig htangels stoop from their high seats abov« 
Baltimore. J.P. B. 
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